CHAPTER TI

Schools

eldest son of Isaac D'Israeli, like his grandfather,
Jl was named Benjamin.  Before him a daughter had been
born, Sarah.  From infancy the greatest intimacy prevailed
between brother and sister. Mr. D'Israeli's role as a father
was confined to an occasional playful pinching of his son's
ear, with all a bookworm's awkwardness,   Mrs. D'Israeli,
a person by nature easily astonished and confused, listened
with respectful alarm to her precocious children's conversa-
tion, and tried without success to make their hair curl.
They adored her, and told her not a word of what was
nearest to their hearts.   For their father they had a great
admiration, believing him to be a very great writer, and
loving his charming features, but they had realized that it
was useless to expect him to occupy himself with their
concerns.   They saw him appear at meal-times, a velvet
skull-cap on his grey hair, silent and abstracted. They knew
that his sole desire was to get back to his books.   When he
was detained, his politeness was extreme, but one could feel
his exasperation. When he talked with his children, it was
not about everyday life, but of his work, of his researches.
He was engaged in writing a Life of Charles Stuart, and he
loved to explain to them that, far from having been a tyrant,
the handsome Cavalier King was in reality a martyr.  Devo-
tion to the Stuarts and hatred of the Puritans were the sole
religion of the household.

Every Sunday the whole family went on foot to visit the
B'lsraeli grandparents, an interminable and wearisome walk,
at the end of which would be found the sour old grand-
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